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GLEANINGS 


TO THE PREACHER 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
from “In This Our World” 


Preach about yesterday, Preacher! 
The Time so far away: 

When the hand of Deity smote and slew, 

And the heathen plagued the stiff-necked 
Jew; 

Or when the Man of Sorrow came, 

And blessed the people who cursed his 
name— 

Preach about yesterday, Preacher, 
Not about today! 


Preach about tomorrow, Preacher! 

Beyond this world’s decay: 
Of the sheepfold Paradise we priced 
When we pinned our faith to Jesus Christ; 
Of those hot depths that shall receive 
The goats who would not so believe— 
Preach about tomorrow, Preacher, 

Not about today! 


Preach about the old sins, Preacher! 

And the old virtues, too: 
You must not steal nor take man’s life, 
You must not covet your neighbor’s wife, 
And woman must cling at every cost 
To her one virtue, or she is lost— 
Preach about the old sins, Preacher! 

Not about the new! 


Preach about the other man, Preacher! 
The man we all can see! 

The man of oaths, the man of strife, 

The man who drinks and beats his wife, 

Who helps his mates to fret and shirk 

When all they need is to keep at work— 

Preach about the other man, Preacher! 


Not about me! 
ok * 


ISSUES AND MEN 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
from The Nation 

I read with peculiar satisfaction that 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
annual convention at Boston on May 19 
voted ‘‘overwhelmingly”’ to seek for the 
Unitarian faith the same privileges ac- 
corded to Quakers for their conscientious 
objection to war, and that it had at last 
passed a “resolution of repentance”’ for its 
acts against its ministers who, when the 
World War came, refused to subordinate 
their allegiance to the Prince of Peace to 
loyalty to the war policy of their govern- 
ment. It was especially gratifyjng to note 
the ovation given to the Reverend Henry 
W. Pinkham, a minister who was driven 
from his pulpit in Melrose, Massachusetts, 
with all possible contumely, because he 
would not yield to the public clamor and 
was afraid neither of that clamor nor of 
governmental authority. If ever a man 
bore himself as a moral hero in those days 


it was Henry W. Pinkham. I can still re- 
call the shock it was to me to think that the 
enlightened body of clergymen and laymen 
who constituted the Unitarian Church 
could have been so recreant to the teachings 
of Christ and to decent recognition of in- 
tellectual and moral consistency as to join 
in the hue and cry against men who would 
not bargain away their souls at the behest 
of the mob at the foot of the new Calvary. 

An equally significant happening is the 
adoption by the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference in Cincinnati of a 
similar appeal to the government, reading: 
“We therefore petition the government of 
the United States to grant to members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church who may 
be conscientious objectors to war the same 
exemption from military service as has 
long been granted to members of the So- 
ciety of Friends and similar religious or- 
ganizations.”” More than that, the con- 
ference adopted a report which asked the 
Federal Council of Churches to seek to 
find a method by which ‘‘the spiritual min- 
istry of the churches to the armed forces 
of the United States may be performed by 
ministers appointed and supported by and 
amenable to the churches.” This, in my 
judgment, is the beginning of an effort to 
take chaplains out of uniform and put an 
end to that ghastly anachronism which 
only brings the churches and all their 
servants into contempt. In any event, it 
is most gratifying proof that the cause of 
peace is at the forefront of every important 
church gathering today. This is precisely 
where it should be, for even Lloyd George 
has said that if the churches of America 
and Great Britain allow another great war 
to come they might just as well close their 
doors for good and all. 

Meanwhile, the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign, initiated last fall, is rapidly going 
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ahead. ...It is planned to raise and 
spend $1,000,000 in this campaign during 
the next twelve months, and the churches 
are counted upon to do everything in their 
power forit. This and the action of the two 
conferences I have cited above are the 
answers of the religious bodies of the 
country to the recent outrageous attack 
upon them by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Harry E. Woodring, who in an ad- 
dress to the American Legion in Texas 
undertook to question the patriotism and 
loyalty of the seven thousand ministers 
who have declared that they will under no 
circumstances take part in a war or have 
anything to do withit. I know the cynics 
say that many of them will recant when 
the bands begin to play and prison doors 
open, but the vote of the Unitarians in 
Boston gives me the faith to believe that 
severa] thousand will stand fast where 
there was only a handful of such as Henry 
W. Pinkham and John Haynes Holmes in 
1917, and that all who stand fast will have 
the sympathy and the moral support of 
their churches. .. . 

: ok * 

ABOUT MR. HAPGOOD 

An Editorial 
f.om The Christian Leader 


Norman Hapgood of New York and 
Petersham, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion of editor of The Christian Register, 
the Unitarian weekly, on a half-time basis, 
to begin work August 1. We congratulate 
Mr. Hapgood and the Register board. 

This action brings to religious journalism 
an experienced and distinguished author 
and editor. Mr. Hapgood was born in 
Chicago in 1868. Like other well known 
Hapgoods, he isa Harvardman. He began 
his journalistic career as dramatic critic of 
The New York Commercial Advertiser and 
The Bookman. He was successively editor 
of Collier’s Weekly, Harper’s Weekly, and 
Hearst’s International. He was one of the 
first men to make a success of a “‘column.”’ 
. . . . He was United States Minister to 
Denmark during the latter part of the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson. 

Mr. Hapgood can edit, can write, and 
can appraise men and events. In social 
and economic matters he is a progressive. 
In church connections he is a Unitarian, 
belonging to the First Parish Church of 
Petersham, of which the Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, president of the Register board, is 
the pastor. ; 

All of us in the work of religious journal- 
ism are likely to profit much from the 
accession to our ranks of a man like Nor- 
man Hapgood. His quiet strength and 
rugged common sense inspire confidence. 
Since we first saw him years ago we have 
liked him. Conservative clubs like the 
Century of New York and the Cosmos of 
Washington have honored him with mem- 
bership, and radicals have poured their 
troubles into his ears, This means that a 
true liberal has taken up the work of the 
church press. Fe ee 
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Modern Spiritual Dictatorship 


The Ware Lecture 
James G. McDonald 


SHE price of freedom is eternal vigilance. 
Through the centuries, great pioneers have 
1} fought and won decisive victories over the 
wt} forces of political and religious tyranny. 

| The fruits of those achievements can be maintained and 
enlarged only by watchful and courageous devotion. 
Powerful today are those who in the name of race, of 

- patriotism and of honor, would debase and ultimately 

_ destroy the inestimable gifts of freedom of conscience 
and freedom of the spirit from domination by state or 
authority. It is in the defense of spiritual freedom, the 
finest heritage of our Western civilization, that I plead. 


Our Early Prophets 

It is fitting that this appeal should be the subject 
of an address made on the Foundation established in 
honor of the distinguished services of three generations 
of the Ware family to the cause of pure Christianity. 
One hundred and thirty years ago Henry Ware began 

his liberal teaching at Harvard. Since then notable 
have been the contributions which great Unitarian 
thinkers have made to our conceptions of man and of 
his relations to God. These men were not satisfied to 
protest the old. They fearlessly set forth their own 
liberating ideas. William Ellery Channing, preaching 
the doctrines of the dignity of man and his divine 
possibilities, made the world see as it had not before 
the innate worth of every man. Then was laid a new 
basis for the struggle to free the slaves. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson preaching the doctrine of the immanence of 
God, an unseen but potent presence, gave deepened 
spiritual significance to man’s daily life. These con- 

ceptions help to show to millions of men and women 
that tyranny of state or church over the mind or con- 
‘science of man is intolerable. 

Two resolutions passed this year at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association are in 
this high tradition. In particular the confession of 
error in the resolution relating to Rev. Henry W. Pink- 
ham is clear proof of Unitarian loyalty to the principles 
of their great leaders, of their determination to safe- 
guard the integrity of the individual. 

Indeed, that there should have been that occasion 


| for this act of retribution is an illustration of the de- . 


moralizing effects of war. A great military conflict is 
not primarily costly in property and in life; the gravest 
_ losses are not the billions of dollars of physical values 
_ destroyed, these can be replaced, nor even the millions 
of dead and maimed, nature replaces these also. No, 
‘the gravest loss is the spiritual demoralization that 
results from the inevitable organized propaganda of 
hatred against the enemy. That destroys the very 
undation of spiritual values. And incidentally it 


makes peace at the end of the war impossible, for the 
vanquished are not permitted to make peace and the 
victors are no longer fit to make peace. In this way 
the World War was to lay the basis for the next world 
conflict. 

But the war to make the world safe for democracy 
did more than prepare for the next legalized wholesale 
slaughter. It undermined the very foundations of 
the freedom of the individual. Hitler and his doctrine 
of the regimentation of a whole people, the ruthless 
attack on the Jews and the merciless silencing of dis- 
sent, are in large part the gifts of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the post-war diplomacy of the victors. 
The Nazi crushing in Germany of nascent democracy, 
of political and industrial liberalism and of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom was made easier by the Treaty 
and by the Allies. Today a Germany rearming, recon- 
ciled to the loss of its domestic freedom, challenges 
the established political and territorial order in Europe. 
And the success of the Nazi dictatorship at home and 
abroad weakens the forces of freedom throughout the 
Continent. 

In my letter of resignation as High Commissioner 
for Refugees from Germany, I last December out- 
lined to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions the effects of Nazi policies. That description is 
still accurate. . 

Relentlessly the Jews and “non-Aryans” are 
excluded from all public offices, from the exercise of 
the liberal professions, and from any part in the cul- 
tural and intellectual life of Germany. Ostracized 
from social relations with ‘‘Aryans,” they are subjected 
to every kind of humiliation. Neither sex nor age 
exempts them from discrimination. Even the Jewish 
and “‘non-Aryan”’ children do not escape cruel forms of 
segregation and persecution. In party publications, 
directly sponsored by the government, ‘‘Aryan”’ chil- 
dren are stirred to hate the Jews and the Christian 
“non-Aryans,” to spy upon them and to attack them, 
and to incite their own parents to extirpate the Jews 
altogether. 


The Jews Are Held Responsible 


Again, as so often during their long heroic and 
tragic history, the Jewish people are used as the scape- 
goat for political and partisan purposes. The National 
Socialists level against them charges of the most out- 
rageous and untenable kind. They ignore all of the 
facts of the continuous loyalty of the Jews in Ger- 
many: for example, during the Empire, when Jews 
helped to unify Germany and to make it strong; during 
the war, when a percentage of Jewish youth as high as 
that of any other religious community in the Reich 
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gave their lives for the Fatherland, and Jewish scien- 


tists and men of affairs helped so notably to enable 


Germany to prolong the struggle; and under the Re- 
public, when Jewish leaders aided in saving Germany 
from some of the worst effects of defeat. Instead, it 
has been found useful to attribute to the Jews the 
responsibility for the misery and dejection which 
the German people suffered during the last years of 
the war and the decade that followed. Though less 
than a one-hundredth part of the total population, 
the Jews are held responsible for all the adversity 
which the German people had to undergo. As in the 
Middle Ages, when they were massacred and expelled 
from German States as the cause of the Black Death, 
so today they are eliminated from the economic and 
cultural life of Germany and degraded on the ground 
that they were the cause of the German humiliation. 
So far does this hatred extend that even the Jewish 
war veterans who fought and were wounded in the 
front-line trenches have been forced from their posi- 
tions in the public services, and the names of the 
Jewish war dead may no longer be engraved on war 
memorials. 

However, the attitude of the German government 
is based not only on the theory of ‘Nordic race’ 
supremacy and the desire to eliminate “foreign racial’ 
elements from the life of the country; it rests also on 
the conception of the absolute subordination of the 
individual to the state. An influential section of the 
party is actively promoting a revival of neo-Paganism 
which sets itself against both the Old Testament and 
parts of the New Testament. The conceptions of 
“blood, race and soil,” propagated with fanatical en- 
thusiasm, menace not alone the Jews, but all those 
who remain defiantly loyal to the old ideals of re- 
ligious and individual freedom. 

National Socialism as interpreted in Germany by 
authoritative spokesmen is fundamentally irrecon- 
cilable with free Christianity. Listen to Alfred Rosen- 
berg, the official interpreter of Nazi ideology. In his 
book “The Myth of the Twentieth Century,” he out- 
lines the Nazi “Religion of Blood.’”’ He insists that 
Christianity be purged of every trace of Jewish in- 
fluence. He explains: “The so-called Old Testament 
must once and for all be done away with as a religious 
book. ... By this act the unsuccessful attempts 
during the past fifteen hundred years to transform us 
(Germans) spiritually into Jews will fall to the ground. 
.... The Old Testament stories .... will be re- 
placed by the Nordic Sagas and fairy tales... . 
The longing of the Nordic racial soul to give the folkic 
myths form as the German Church, that is the greatest 
task of our century.” In other words, for the Old 
Testament is to be substituted the Germanic Folk 
Lore of the pre-Christian era. 

But Rosenberg would not do away with Chris- 
tianity altogether. He would reinterpret it in terms 
of the so-called German race soul. The conception of 
Christ as the “Lamb of God’ he rejects on the ground 
that it is a Jewish conception. He denounces the 
Christian teaching of humility as a gigantic falsifica- 
tion of the true doctrine of Jesus. Under the Nazis in 
Germany, Rosenberg declares that the basis of all edu- 
cation “‘is recognition of the fact that it was not Chris- 
tianity which brought morality to us (Germans), 
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but that Christianity owes its lasting values to the © 
. . . The German character val- | 
_ ues, therefore, are the Absolutes which regulate every- — 


German character . 


thing else.” 
This conception of racial pagan Germanism as 


superior to traditional Christianity is a challenge to | 


Christians in all countries. It is an idea which William 


Ellery Channing would have fought with all the vigor | 


of his soul. 

The leadership concept in Germany is not limited 
to politics. It is applied also in the religious field. 
Listen to the words of the leader of the Hitler youth. 
Von Schirach, in a recent speech to the young German 
boys and girls, said: “Just as today a youth group is 
assembled in this spot which is neither Catholic nor 
Evangelical, but simply German, so will an entire 
people eventually stand together, a people which is 
no longer divided into confessions, but is united in be- 
lief in its leader, and in its holy mother earth. .. . 
God has commanded that we feel this to be an eternal 
truth; stand together; fight for Adolph Hitler; fight 
for our German Fatherland, and if you do this you are 
fulfilling God’s will.” 

It was against these tendencies, to paganize Ger- 
man Christianity and to establish over the Evangelical 
Church the absolute authority of the state, that the 
great Protestant leaders have protested. Karl Barth, 
rejecting emphatically these tendencies, exclaimed: 
“The Evangelical Church ought rather to elect to be 
thinned down till it be a tiny group, and go into the 
catacombs, than to make a compact even covertly 
with this doctrine.” There was a pronouncement 
that the Unitarian pioneers might have made. 

The extremes to which the Nazi Christians would 
go is illustrated by the address of one of their leaders 
who demanded that the Church Divine Service and 
Doctrine be cleansed of everythIng un-German, that 
is, Jewish; that the Old Testament be eliminated al- 
together, and that the “‘superstitious portions” of the 
New Testament be excluded also. Some of you here 
may be surprised to know that included in the “super- 
stitious portions” of the New Testament are the doc- 
trines of human brotherhood and of humility. These 
must be replaced by the idea of ‘Jesus, the hero.” 
And in his peroration, this German Christian shouted: 
“‘As leaders we do not need a God and throne in the dim 
distance, but only a fighter . . . . worship of heroes 
must become the worship of God.” 

It is true that the principles of freedom have 
been embodied in our fundamental law. But it 
would be a mistake to assume that in this country 


these principles today are unchallenged. The con- | 


ception of authority of leadership is finding more 
and more supporters among Americans. Not only 
from extreme radicals, but also from extreme reaction- 
aries, does one hear expressions of contempt of tradi- 
tional principles of freedom. The truth is that Fas- 
cist ideology is contagious. It seems, to those dis- 
contented with democracy, to offer an easy solution 
for our present ills. 

In Central Europe, the fearless martyrs for free- 
dom of the spirit—silenced, imprisoned, exiled—are 
fighting more than their own battles. They are 
fighting yours and mine. The defeat of the principles 


of religious and political liberty in one country weak- 
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ens these principles everywhere. The doctrine of the 
absolute supremacy of the state is quickly seized 
upon by interested groups elsewhere as a basis for at- 
tempts to regiment public opinion in their own coun- 
tries. We are not immune to this danger here. 

If we are to be worthy of our American democratic 


| heritage, it will not be enough for us to attack tyranny 


in other lands. Nor will it be sufficient for us to criti- 
cize those Americans who are preaching the doctrine of 


Alberta Looks 
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subordination of the individual to the state. De- 
mocracy dare not remain on the defensive. It must 


launch‘ its own offensive. It must reinterpret its 
ideals and formulate them anew in terms that have 
vital meaning for the people. Then will democracy be 
enabled to make a stirring appeal to the spirit of ad- 
venture and idealism of American youth. Only 
through the rediscovery of the meaning of freedom of 
the individual can that freedom be made secure. 


to the Future 


Carl Storm 


HE sweeping victory of Social Credit in the 
| provincial election of last August has turned 
Alberta into the laughing stock of the world. 
Ridicule and scorn continue to pour in upon 
us: Are the people of Alberta so naive as to believe 
that they will actually receive $25 a month? Can 
they not realize that it is impossible to graft Socialist 
distribution on to the main trunk of capitalist produc- 


tion? Are they so gullible that they will unquestion- 


ingly accept any quack remedy that promises them a 
eure for their economic ills? 
Such questions may well be asked, and the ridi- 


cule may well be deserved. But the Social Credit, 


victory is a fact that cannot be dismissed by ridicule,” 
nor can its tremendous significance in the life of the 
people of this province be fully understood if one 
merely devotes his analysis to the fallacies of Social 
Credit economics. To grasp the full significance of 
this movement one must seek to understand the un- 
derlying conditions that made such a victory possible, 
closely follow the legislative measures of the Social 
Credit government, and on the basis of such an 
analysis seek to draw up a plan of united action for the 
working class of Alberta. 

The Social Credit Party succeeded in being swept 
into power only because of the intense misery and 
suffering of the Albertan people. The financial 
journals may laud the manner in which Canada has 
weathered the depression, but they fail to recount the 
manner in which this has been accomplished. Every 
gain made by the financial and industrial interests has 
been made at the expense of the workers. Wage cuts, 
relief cuts, increasing unemployment, inhuman camps 
for the unemployed and open violence against strikers 
(the Regina riot of last July, to mention but one 


example of Fascist violence) has been the lot of the 
_ workers. The people of Alberta had suffered a con- 


tinuous lowering of their standard of living. The 
U. F. A. government (United Farmers of Alberta), 
which had held office for fourteen years, was no dif- 
ferent from the old-line parties. It had not been able 
to stem the growing tide of economic suffering. The 
Albertan people, while anxious to increase their stand- 
ard of living, were not yet prepared to go the whole 


distance of joining he focialist movement under the 


_ banner of the C. C. F 


. (Cooperative Commonwealth 
aa much less ‘that of joining the Communist 


i Thus, when William Aberhart, a high-school 
teacher and leader of the Prophetic Bible Institute of 
algary, began to organize the Social Credit Party, it 


soon spread like wildfire. Under the guise of a re- 
ligious mission, a semi-religious faith was built around 
Mr. Aberhart as the new Moses who would lead his 
people into the promised land. In much the same 
manner as Hitler, he struck at big finance, sought to 
differentiate between good business and bad finance, 
appealed to the small shopkeepers who were being 
crushed by the large chain stores, and made tempting 
promises to the white-collar workers, the youth, and 
the middle-class elements. He spoke glibly of creat- 
ing credit with a fountain-pen, of ‘‘basic dividends” 
that would be paid monthly to every citizen, and of 
the “cultural heritage’’ of the province that rightly 
belonged to the people. At the same time he assured 
private enterprises that Social Credit would not inter- 
fere with private business, and that Social Credit 
held no sympathy with Communism, which was a 
“foreign” doctrine incompatible with Canadian ideals. 

The economic doctrines of Social Credit were 
questioned by few. Many had faith in the promise of 
$25 a month; others supported the movement in the 
belief that it was the first step towards Socialism; but 
the majority voted it into power because they no 


’ longer had any faith in the old-line parties and were 


willing to try anything that promised to increase their 
standard of living at the expense of big finance and 
big business. The vote for Social Credit was mainly 
a protest vote against the traditional parties rather 
than a reasoned belief in the doctrines of Social 
Credit. 

With the election over, the people sat back and 
waited for the opening of the first Social Credit legis- 
lature in history. Eighteen months had been prom- 
ised as the time necessary before the proper legislation 
could be carried into effect that would end poverty 
for Alberta. But it was not long before the pre-election 
promises of Mr. Aberhart were broken in rapid suc- 
cession. Major Douglas—the originator of Social 
Credit—had been hired as reconstruction adviser by 
the previous U. F. A. government, and had been re- 
tained by the Social Credit government. But the 
financial interests in Eastern Canada, afraid that Social 


' Credit might carry through its promises, had suc- 


ceeded in having Mr. Magor, financial adviser to 
some of the largest interests in the country, hired as 
financial adviser for Alberta. When this took place 
Major Douglas broke his contract. The protection of 
the interests of finance capital by Mr. Magor was 
soon made apparent with the budget that he formu- 
lated for the province. This budget, rather than in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the people, provides 
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for a steep lowering of their purchasing power. The 
farmers and workers are faced with sharp increases in 
taxation, whereas the bankers, finance and land-hold- 
ing companies are granted a reduction in their taxes 
amounting to nearly $100,000,000. Added to such 
direct increased taxation of an already poverty-stricken 
working class, an additional two percent sales tax is 
being placed on practically all commodities sold 
within the province. 

Another pre-election promise that has been turned 
into a farce is the Recall Bill. Mr. Aberhart took no 
little pains in assuring the voters that they would be 
provided with the means of recalling any member if 
they so desired. Where recall legislation is in force the 
number of signatures required on the petition is 
usually twenty-five percent of the electors who voted 
at the previous election. The Social Credit Recall 
Bill, however, requires two-thirds of all the people 
who are on the voters’ list in the constituency. This 
alone would make recall an impossibility. But that 
is not all. Before anyone can start recall proceedings, 
a straight fee of $200 must be paid to the government. 
In addition, this must all be done within a time limit 
of forty day. For political deceit this Recall Bill can 
find few equals. 

One of the most reactionary measures introduced 
into Parliament this session is the proposed govern- 
ment licensing of tradesmen. According to this bill 
all workers must be licensed by the government before 
they are free to practice their trade. This will allow 
the government the power of blacklisting all strikers 
and “dangerous” working-class members .by merely 
refusing to grant them a license. On top of this piece 
of Fascist legislation comes the proposal to disenfran- 
chise all relief recipients, small-home owners and 
farmers who are behind in the payment of their taxes. 


Alberta Was Forced to Default 


On April 1 (but rest assured this is no April Fool 
joke) Alberta was faced with a maturing bond debt of 
$3,200,000. Several similar debts had been paid by 
the federal government, but when Mr. Aberhart 
refused to relinquish the provincial autonomy, the 
federal government refused to loan the money for the 
payment of this debt,and Alberta was forced to default. 
The refusal to relinquish the provincial autonomy was 
in the interests of the Albertan people, as such would 
have meant coming under the receivership of the 
federal government. That danger, however, is not 
yet past. Defaulting on bond payments has meant no 
real benefit to the people of Alberta. They are still 
paying the interest in full on the bonds in default. 
If a new contract could be entered into, whereby the 
bondholders would agree to accept a lower rate of in- 
terest and thus help to shoulder the burden of the 
crisis, the province might be able to get along on its 
taxes without having to borrow any more money. 
Such a step would be definitely in the interests of the 
Albertan people. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
that the federal government will allow the bond- 
holders to take this loss. We may then witness the 
Province of Alberta coming under virtual receivership 
to the federal government, which will take care of 
maturing Alberta bonds, but will withhold all subsidies 
and payments now being made to the province. The 
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Social Credit government has already allowed itself 
to become an agent of finance capital, whether by in- 
timidation or threat. 


This further financial threat . 


may be a deciding factor in forcing the Social Credit — 
government to employ Fascist measures, if it possibly | 


can, in order to maintain its power. 


It is obvious that Social Credit in power is an — 


entirely different animal from Social Credit in its 
propaganda stage. Its promises to the people of Al- 
berta have been completely swept aside in its sub- 
servience to the interests of the financial groups, 
against whom it promised to wage war a few months 
ago. What of the future? What is to be done with 
regard to the Social Credit government? Is it a 
Fascist movement? 


Is Social Credit a Fascist Movement ? 


Before we can chart a plan of united action we 
have to answer the last question first. Before Social 
Credit was elected to power we considered it to be a 
potential Fascist threat. Its demagogy was similar 
to that of other Fascist movements; it posed as the 
friend of the middle class and the farmer; it attacked 
the evils of capitalism and was bitter in its denuncia- 
tion of finance capital. In opposing it at that time as 
a Fascist movement we failed to grasp its full sig- 
nificance. We were so afraid of any further Fascist 

“threats that we overlooked the meaning of this move- 
ment in the minds of the Albertan people. For it is 
essential to distinguish between the Social Credit 
government and the meaning of Social Credit as it 
exists in the minds of the masses who put it in power. 

The Social Credit government has passed several 
pieces of reactionary legislation. If it could gain 
a sufficient mass following it might easily become a 
real Fascist movement. Therefore, we must be on our 
constant guard against the Social Credit government. 
But the Social Credit movement as it exists in the 
minds of the people is not a Fascist movement. For 
these people Social Credit represents increased pur- 
chasing power and higher standards of living. Their 
vote was a protest vote against the old-line parties. 
They will support a government that will provide them 
with increased purchasing power, but they will not 
support a government that openly lessens what little 
purchasing power they already possess. Thus the 
Social Credit government finds itself without the re- 
quired mass basis to become an openly Fascist move- 
ment. The trade unions are not behind it and the 
masses of people who formerly were supporters of 
Social Credit are rapidly, since the passing of the 
budget, swinging away from their original support to 
a position of open hostility. This feeling of revolt is 
most apparent in the country districts where the 
economic conditions are most severe. A few weeks ago 
I was in a country town in the southern part of the 
province which I knew to have been strongly Social 
Credit. Before speaking I asked the chairman how 
far I could go in analyzing the trend of the Social 
Credit government. ‘‘Go as far as you want. This 
town is ready for Communism.” This changing 
sentiment is apparent wherever one goes. One farmer 
to whom I put the question, ‘‘What are you going to 
do next?” simply pointed to a shotgun hanging on 
the wall. Not only is the spirit of revolt spreading in 
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the country, but it is also at work within the Social 
Credit government itself. The original unanimity of 
the members is no longer apparent. Splits are taking 
place which find the members opposing one another. 

This revolt againt the Social Credit government 
is the main issue with which we are confronted. 
Where will these people turn next? Will they be 
tricked into the support of an old-line party again? 
Or does the sentiment, “This town is ready for Com- 
munism,” really signify that they will go farther left? 
At the present time the few Liberal members in the 
legislature are capitalizing on the imbroglio in which 
the Social Credit government is involved. They 
would have done nothing better had they been elected. 
In the guise of attacking the Social Credit govern- 
ment they are working desperately hard to swing the 


_ discontented elements within the Social Credit move- 


ment back to the support of the Liberal Party. It is 


doubtful that they can enlist the support of the 


people openly as a Liberal Party, but there is con- 
siderable danger that they may be able to do so 
under the guise of a coalition of Liberals and discon- 
tented Social Crediters. If this is allowed to happen 


_ then Alberta will be faced with a real Fascist threat. 


The Social Credit masses must be held together on 
the basis of their original protest and desire for higher 
standards of living. A united front of all forces work- 

ng toward this same end is not only possible but es- 
sential. The C. C. F., the Communist Party, and the 
Trade Unions can and must unite with the Social 
Crediters on this common ground of increased pur- 


Story of King’s 


chasing power. They must sink their ideological dif- 
ferences and unite on the immediate issue of Fascist 
threats and reactionary legislation. To wage war 
against one another can only split the forces of the 
working class of the province and repeat the story of 
the working-class movement in Germany. United 
pressure must be brought to bear on the Social Credit 
government to carry through its promises as far as 
possible; to maintain democratic rights; to increase 
relief allowances; to do away with the camps for the 
unemployed; and to provide free seed grain for the 
farmers. This is the immediate task made urgent by 
the immediate issues. Beyond this the United Front 
must enter the political field and have United Front 
candidates elected to office. At the present time this 
United Front of the C. C. F., the Communists and the 
Social Crediters is growing. The basis is also being 
laid for a single miners’ union for Alberta and British 
Columbia within the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The League Against War and Fascism also is 
drawing great masses of the people into one united 
front fighting on the basis of immediate issues. In 
the face of great obstacles the future is not without 
signs of hope. If the United Front can be forged into 
a real weapon Alberta, and Canada as a whole, can 
succeed along with France and Spain in defeating 
Fascism and thereby drive on to the Socialist position. 
Alberta surprised the world by going Social Credit— 
if the people of Alberta learn their lesson, Alberta 
may once again surprise the world by becoming this 
time the spearhead for a Socialist or Soviet Canada. 


Chapel, Boston 


John Carroll Perkins 


meiHiH King’s Chapel was founded as the first 

=| church to serve God “according to the Rites 
of the Church of England” in New England. 
The earliest record of this church is preserved 
in a letter sent to the provincial council in Boston by 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations in the Reign of 
James II, King of England, dated October 30, 1685, 
as follows: ‘“Whereas the Reverend Father in God the 
Lord Bishop of London hath represented unto us that 
he hath made choice of the bearer hereof Mr. Robert 
Ratcliff, Master of Arts, as a person fitly qualified to 
reside in New England to take care of and instruct 
such of his Majesty’s subjects as shall apply them- 
selves unto him, or shall desire to serve God according 
to the Rites of the Church of England, we have thought 
fit to recommend him unto you,” etc. 


Mr. Ratcliff arrived in Boston on May 15, 1686. 
The church was organized on June 15. Two wardens 
were elected and later, in 1699, a vestry, who and 
their successors have had direction of the interests 
of the chapel to the present day. In 1688, Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, the first Royal Governor, took in the 
name of the King a corner of the early burial ground of 


“4 1630, and a church was built. This church, enlarged 


rn 


in 17. 10, was supplanted in 1749 by the present stone 
edifice of worship. 

From the first the congregation of King’s Chapel 
leveloped a determined spirit of independence. 


~' James Freeman. 


Governor Belcher could write to the Bishop of London 
in 1734 that “the church in this town called the 
King’s Chapel is so called by a common and vulgar 
mistake, it being the First Church set up in this prov- 
ince some persons that were the principal promoters 
of it complimented it with the name of King’s Chapel 
as they might have done with any other thing they 
had judged proper . . for the minister is chosen 


"by the people; but were it really the King’s Chapel it 


would fall under his Majesty’s advowson and pre- 
sentation.” The church, however, maintained itself 
as a Royal Chapel until the time of the Revolution- 
ary War. 

During that war, after the royalist minister, Dr. 
Caner, had left Boston, and the congregation was 
divided, the chapel was used for worship by the 
Third, or Old South, society. In 1782 the members 
of King’s Chapel took over again their place of wor- 
ship, under the ministration of a ‘‘Reader,” Rev. 
Mr. Freeman and the majority of 
his congregation had adopted liberal interpretations 
of Christianity then prevalent in many sections of 
the English Church in England and America. More 
often they called themselves anti-Trinitarian. In 
1783 Freeman was chosen pastor of the church. The 
congregation was still using the English Book of 
Common Prayer, but Freeman with his doubts of the 
trinity ceased to read the sentences that recognized 
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that doctrine, and proposed to his people a revision 
of the prayer book. With a committee he prepared 
such a revision, and in 1785 the church printed the 
first revision of the English Book of Common Prayer 
ever printed in America. In the preface it is stated: 
“In compiling this Liturgy great assistance hath been 
derived from the judicious corrections of the Rever- 
end Mr. Lindsey, who hath reformed the Book of 
Common Prayer according to the Flan of the truly 
pious and justly celebrated Doctor Samuel Clarke.”’ 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey was the minister of the 
Essex Chapel, London, the first Unitarian Church in 
England. Dr. Samuel Clarke was the rector of St. 
James, Piccadilly, London, at the time of his death 
in 1729. His ‘‘Plan’” is preserved in notes that he 
made as suggestions; they were never printed. 

When, however, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America was organized in 1789 
and adopted a Book of Common Prayer, they took but 
little notice of the King’s Chapel Prayer Book. 

The members of King’s Chapel were very. tena- 
cious of their religious views, and they apparently 
hoped to have great influence over the church in 
America; and they did not give up their traditional 
feeling for the Episcopal Church. They appealed first 
to the new Bishop of Connecticut, Seabury, and then 
to the Bishop of New York, Provoost, to ordain Mr. 
Freeman. When neither saw fit to accede to their 
request, they finally proceeded to ordain him them- 
selves, the Senior Warden, Thomas Bulfinch, laying 
his hands upon him. They, however, made record that 
if at any ti ne in the future Mr. Freeman could obtain 
ordination at the hands of a bishop, they would accept 
it, provided they were not required to change their 
religious views; and a prayer for bishops was kept in 
their revised book for nearly fifty years. In the or- 
dination of Mr. Freeman the congregation was spoken 
of as “the congregation of the Chapel or First Episco- 
pal Church in Boston.” 

With the changes in New England theology, par- 
ticularly in Boston, and especially after the influence 
of Unitarianism was so general in Harvard University, 
and later the formation of the American Unitarian 
Association, King’s Chapel grew away from the Epis- 
copal Church into a closer sympathy with that group 
of churches that maintained a Unitarian theology. 
But King’s Chapel always maintained its independence 
of thought and action. Its history is peculiarly free 
from religious controversy. Its emphasis upon the 
devotional elements of religion has continued una- 
bated, and the phrase “Christian worship” has always 
been held as the fullest expression of its purpose. 
Its Book of Common Prayer has been regarded as its 
most precious possession. And while there have been 
several revisions of the book of 1785, the vital changes 
have been very few and have been adopted only after 
long and careful study. 

While King’s Chapel has most jealously guarded 
its independence, it never adopted all the traditional 
forms of Congregationalism. Like the early Congre- 
gational churches, the control of the church has been 
in the power of the proprietors of pews. That power, 
however, has been delegated to the wardens and the 
vestry, who for the terms of their service had the di- 
rection of all church affairs, temporal and spiritual. 
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There was no “church” side by side with the “parish,” 
such as was common in congregationalism. What 
the religious service shall be, what action the Chapel 
shall take in its domestic and other relations, is con- 
tingent upon no traditional practice or inheritance 
from the past. In all administration it is subject to. 
the wardens and vestry in their office. ~- 

Two acts of the Chapel in recent years are par- 
tleularly worthy of notice, the first in 1907; the second 
in 1920. In 1907 the proprietors of pews were faced 
with the same problem that had arisen in all the early 
churches of Boston, namely, the diminishing number 
of pew-owners, thus restricting the legal voters and 
raising the question of the far future of the Chapel. 
Conscious of being the keepers of a beloved religious 
tradition and conscious of possessing one of the most 
beautiful buildings of colonial architecture in America, 
the proprietors took steps for their preservation. 
They regarded Harvard University as the most stable 
institution in Massachusetts. Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell 
is a member of King’s Chapel; President Eliot was 
nurtured in its worship; President Thomas Hill was 
a friend and had once been called to its ministry; Presi- 
dent James Walker had even more intimate relations 
with the Chapel and had once been called to its min- 
istry; President John Thornton Kirkland was a wor- 
shipper there, and Rev. Samuel Cary, the minister, 
had given the address at the inauguration of President 
Samuel Webber. Many graduates of the college were 
among its members. 

Under an indenture in 1907 the proprietors voted 
to give over their property and control, except rights 
in their pews, in trust to three trustees. They ap- 
pointed these trustees and then provided that when 
a vacancy occurred no person shall be eligible as trus- 
tee, “until a majority of the persons who then con- 
stitute the faculty of the Divinity School in Harvard 
University approve in writing of the election.” In 
any final issue in Chapel affairs that faculty might 
assume the direction of the Chapel for ‘Christian 
worship.” 

In 1920 a further action took place. The King’s 
Chapel Society was formed. The majority of pew 
titles were assigned to the trustees, particularly those 
previously held by the wardens. The trustees were 
to hold these pews “‘in trust for the purpose of main- 
taining Christian worship in King’s Chapel upon the 
terms and conditions provided in the indenture” of 
1907. 

The trustees agreed “that at all meetings of 
Proprietors” . they will ‘vote only for such- 
persons as wardens and vestry of King’s Chapel and 
as ministers . . as may be nominated by the So- 
ciety of King’s Chapel, but said trustees shall not be 
bound to vote for any person so nominated.” 

The great majority of the worshippers hold the 
Unitarian faith. The present ministers are in the 
Unitarian fellowship. Of a special board of preachers, 
four in number, one is a Congregationalist and dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School; one is a Presbyterian, 
living in Canada. In the daily services, which are an 
almost unique feature of the religious worship of Bos- 
ton, the preachers may be of any religious faith, with 
no restriction further than the Saas ee “Chistian 


i 


-worship.” 
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FEDERAL THEATER PROJECT 


NYONE who has watched many of the Federal 
relief projects in operation must have been 
saddened by their frequent footlessness, a foot- 

essness the workers themselves seem at times aware 
~f. Even the C. C. C., which has high human values, 
las all too often labored at tasks which had no rela- 
ion to real conservation, or were actually opposed to 
3 

There may, particularly in recent months, have 
een a cause for all this in politics, deserving Demo- 
rats rather than experts being put in charge. But 
nostly the footlessness results from lack of plan, from 
he haphazard way in which we have always let our 
country develop. A state like Connecticut, which has 
. landscape division in its Highway Department 
hat has mapped every foot of roadside for future 
anting, and can at once, at any time, absorb hun- 
lreds of men and set them to useful work, is, alas! 
mly too rare. If the depression has taught us any- 
hing, it should have taught us the need of thorough 
egional planning everywhere. 
- That small division of relief known as the Fed- 
ral Theater Project came late into the field, and into 
| field where conditions at the best of times have been 
eculiarly haphazard. But it so happens that even 
he most deserving of Democrats have to acknowledge 
ir ignorance of theatrical art, and Mrs. Hallie 
nagan of Vassar was made director. Though her 


employed theater workers back to work as soon as 
sible, they obviously had to be put to work on a 


mediate task was to put as many actors and other 


stage; they couldn’t be sent out to chop down shade 
trees along the highway. That meant plays had to 
be prepared, and audiences found. Once the actor 
faces an audience in a reasonably good play, his self- 
respect is restored, for he is functioning normally. 
And considering the short time the Federal Theater 
Project has been in operation, a great number of au- 
diences have been found, and many productions made 
which have been good enough to ask the public to pay 
for. Notable among them were the production of T.8. 
Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral,’’ which filled a large 
theater on Broadway for weeks at an admission fee 
as large as at the better movie houses; the “Living 
Newspaper” productions, which included ‘Triple A 
Ploughed Under,”’ and which have been a feature in 
many cities; and the Negro production in Harlem 
of “Macbeth,” which has been running for several 
months. 

It is of course inevitable that the best productions 
should be in New York, because by far the largest 
concentration of unemployed theatrical talent is 
there. But everywhere that productions of living 
drama have been made, and taken into schools, hos- 
pitals, C. C. C. camps, and so on, gratis, the actors 
have once more faced audiences and felt they were 
doing a useful work in keeping the torch of the theater 
burning; while everywhere that a production has been 
made for which admission could be charged and which 
the public were willing to pay, the ground has been 
laid for a possible perpetuation, on a self-supporting 
basis, of a living theater with a low scale of admission. 
Certainly with a small subsidy, perhaps one one-hun- 
dredth of what it would cost to cut Florida with a use- 
less canal, such a theater could flourish in scores of 
American cities, giving permanent employment to 
hundreds of theater artists. Toward some such plan 
probably Mrs. Flanagan is working. She is one pro- 
fessor it was wise to call to Washington. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 


A FREE PRESS VICTORY 


HE third annual convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild at the Hotel Astor in New 
York last week was something more than a craft 
meeting representing 5,000 American editors, writers, 
photographers, and artists. It was a gathering of 
white-collar workers who were fully alert to the pres- 
ent struggle between the status quo and human rights 
in the United States. The delegates realized they 
were confronted with a choice between throwing in 
their strength with the forces of entrenched greed and 
aligning themselves with the growing liberal move- 
ment. 

The Guild’s answer was unqualified and practi- 
cally unanimous. The delegates voted seventeen to 
one for immediate affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. They supported industrial 
unionism. They voted to assist American educators 
in their fight against teachers’ oath laws. They placed 
themselves on the side of free pulpit and free assembly, 
denounced laws depriving minorities of representation 
on the ballot, agreed to oppose legislation depriving 
working men or others of their civil rights. They re- 
affirmed the duty of news men to report truthfully 
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and objectively on all matters, including industrial 
disputes. They denounced discrimination against sex, 
race, or religion. 

Honored delegates to the convention were Negro 
writers who last year won a long strike against The 
Amsterdam News in Harlem. Chief object of attack 
at the meeting was William Randolph Hearst, largest 
employer of Guildsmen in the country, against whom 
the Guild is now conducting a strike in Milwaukee on 
behalf of a group of editors, photographers, and news 
writers whose pay averaged $22 a week. 

If the Guild had been officered by less courageous 
or more selfish men, opposition would certainly have 
developed to the convention’s militant attitude on 
questions which an organization interested only in 
wages and union assessments would have avoided. 
The few delegates who urged policies based on “‘cau- 
tion” were voted down. Secorning to remain aloof 
from national problems, the convention voted to sup- 
port a farmer-labor party, and lined up with the 
advocates of constitutional changes to remove the 
veto power of “greedy” federal courts over social 
laws. 

Heywood Brown was nominated for president by 
a rising vote of acclamation. Opposition to Jonathan 
Eddy, executive secretary, crumbled before the un- 
compromising spirit of the group. A delegate from 
St. Louis, who less than two years ago threatened to 
throw Eddy in the Mississippi river if he ever returned 
to Missouri, gave a rousing nominating speech for 
Eddy at the convention. Both officers were re-elected 
without opposition. 

The convention failed to agree with thon mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion who defend everything from fraudulent medical 
advertising to exploitation of child labor under the 
shibboleth of ‘freedom of the press.’””’ The conven- 
tion voted to support the child-labor amendment and 
to seek legislation requiring publishers to print 
periodic statements of their financial interest in other 
enterprises. 

If any part of the Guild administration had been 
imbued with a desire to perpetuate itself or to seize 
dictatorial powers, it would have supported proposals 
for rule by a two-thirds majority, which rule would 
have granted effective veto power to a one-third 
minority. All such proposals, however, came from a 
few delegates hostile to the administration, and were 
decisively defeated. 

Newspaper men are highly individualistic persons 
who are not likely to permit undemocratic laws or 
men to govern their body. The peculiarity of their 
working hours and variability of news assignments 
make it extremely difficult for them to meet, but, 
having once decided to become organized, there is 
little likelihood that they can be persuaded to be 
wishy-washy in their attitudes. A newspaper man is 
required by his profession to be persistent and stub- 


born, and once arrayed on the side of progress and the 


age good, he can be an effective and dependable 
ally. 

Newspaper men realize they must have the sup- 
port of the white-collar and consumer groups in order 
to obtain ethical and economic improvements in their 
profession. It is this realization which offers hope 
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for improvement in standards of American journalist 
and public opinion in the years to come. The publi 
must give it the support in times of stress which it de 
serves by the easy and inexpensive method of refrair 
ing from patronizing newspapers which are unfa 
to the American Newspaper Guild. - ) 
Edward Allen. 


* * 


A DYNAMIC UNION > 


N twelve years Henry Seidel: Canby has mac 
The Saturday Review of Literature a national it 
stitution—intelligent, discriminating, powerfu 

He has helped us to know our literature and, in knoy 
ing our literature, to know ourselves. He has ha 
faith in America, in the creative spirit of America 
literature, and he has insisted upon the functional r 
lationship between a great literature and a gre: 
people. The news that he will retire in September : 
order to enjoy greater freedom in his own creatin 
work is the source of mingled regret for his depart: 
and gratitude for the service which he has performe 
We are happy to know that he will contribute reg 
larly to The Review. 

Bernard DeVoto, who is to take his place, is ab 
equipped for the work. His stated platform is wortl 
of attention: “I believe that clear thinking is one 
the most difficult and most desirable things in tl 
world, and that al] absolutes are dangerous. I belie 
that the free meeting of diverse intelligences is | 
necessary to literature as to society itself. I belie 
that literature is so interstitial with the life of 1 
times that all attempts to separate them are foll 
Beyond that, I also believe that the present age 
American literature is the richest we have ever had: 
and that America is a nation sufficiently great 
abide all the confusion, folly, and despair of the 
times, and to triumph over them in its own terr 
in harmony with its own traditions and instit 
tions.”’ 

Ogden Vogt in his Anniversary Sermon dee 
with the cleft between culture and cultivation. 
him culture is the total web of organic religion whi 
binds people together in a civilization, which sprin 
from and is maintained by religion. “The eultur 

. belong to a culture, inwardly, deeply, su 
consciously. . . . Cultivated people are familiar wi 
many cultures, but they do not necessarily have ai 
of their own.’’ We are reminded of the remark by 
Middleton Murry that until the Reformation t 
spiritual history of western civilization was contain 
in the Church, but after that, when the shell of t 
Church was broken asunder, it passed out of t 
Church into the fields of the secular arts and science 
If this be true, where should we look for that religi 
which should give birth and sustenance to the cultv 
which we seek: to the historical church or to the secul 
arts and sciences? We believe it is to both. Perha 
it is going too far to say that the master of litera 
criticism is the theologian of this day, but the wo 
being done by such men as Mr. Canby and Mr. DeVc 
is of major importance to the religion, as well as 
the culture, of America. America can be saved or 
as these two come again to a dynamic union. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
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very religion has—must have—its 
d places and shrines. Even to the 
i-religious, or, as you will, ultra-re- 
ious, Communists of Russia, Moscow’s 
ved Square is a place set apart. 
nitarians need and are slowly acquir- 
sacred places which belong to the 
ing and the present: Star Island, Senex- 
Stow, with hilltops and woods and 
irie places of the West on the way. 
['o one of these—the pines of Senexet in 
mnecticut—laymen went May 29-31 
* another one of their quiet meetings to 
ider the deep things of religion. The 
e “retreat” does not fitly describe 
ch gatherings, but so they are called. 
Again Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of 
e First Church, Boston, Mass., and 
ev. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., 
re the leaders. Twelve laymen came 
id stayed throughout, except one, a 
aeological student, who had to preach on 
unday. 
“Our Need of Religion in the Present 
ime” was the theme. In four meetings, 
ligion was considered as belief, as right- 
Jusness, as morale and as worship. Dr. 
ark led in the discussion of all these, ex- 


spt the meeting on worship taken by Mr. 
lavis. Then, before dinner on Sunday, 
ere was a general “Partnership” dis- 
ussion. 

For, without so being explicitly an- 
ounced, this gathering was a fine demon- 
ration of the League’s “‘New Partner- 
uip.”” The spiritual idealisms set forth by 
rr. Park and Mr. Davis brought forth 
‘om the laymen many suggestions as to 
ow these idealisms might be intensified 
nd put to work in individual and social 
ving, and as to how the partnership of 
ter and laymen might be exemplified. 
ticularly fruitful was the Sunday ses- 
n when, at the urgent invitation of Dr. 
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Laymen in Pilgrimage to Senexet 


of worship more effective and for drama- 
tizing in it the partnership of minister 
and layman. 

Morning and night there was a simple 
service in the little chapel, where the word 
“retreat”? seems to fit, so secluded from 
the hurly-burly of the work-a-day world 
is it, so healing to the spirit, so conducive 
to one’s reorientation to “the whole of 
things.” Here, to use Dr. Park’s phrase, 
one “touches goal’ before reconfronting 
the perplexities of day-to-day living. 

With the warning that any resume of 
what Dr. Park and Mr. Davis said takes 
away all the warmth and cogency of their 
presentations, we might recapitulate the 
four talks in this wise: 

The essence of religion is the complete 
correlation of the self with God, or “the 
whole of things,” in the firm belief that 
life as a whole is rational. Religion, con- 
sidered as righteousness, gives adequate 
incentive for moral living today in showing 
the consequences of right and wrong living, 
in engendering self-respect and an aware- 
ness of one’s place in the whole of things, 
and in bringing rare, rewarding moments 
for faithfulness to the dictates of con- 
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science. Religion as right living extends 
to the social and economic order in that 
it demands the safeguarding of democracy, 
personal initiative, and a reasonable de- 
gree of economic security for all. Religion 
gives morale in assuring us that back of all 
life is purpose, benevolence and security; 
man has survived and will survive all 
storms of life. Worship rests on the valid 
needs and experiences of human life and 
gives surety that the values we cherish 
are valid and worth preserving. Worship 
is “touching goal’”’ before we go back to 
the battle of life. In his Sunday morning 
sermon, Dr. Park showed how the prophet 
gives voice to the truth of God which lies 
latent in the hearts of all of us, just as 
Beethoven in his Fifth Symphony makes 


articulate the music that is likewise in 
us. 
Mrs. Theodore Chickering Williams was 
the gracious and efficient hostess. She 
and her staff overlooked no detail for the 
comfort of her guests. 

These gatherings are sponsored yearly 
by the Laymen’s League as one of its 
measures for cultivating the spiritual life 
of laymen. They will be arranged as 


UNDER SENEXET PINES 


often as the men want them. They are 
commended to laymen, ministers, chapter 
leaders, chapter counsellors, everywhere, 
for there are fitting places all over our land 
where they may be held. The League will 
be glad to show the way, if the way need 
be shown. 

Such temporary withdrawals from the 
heat of daily circumstances to consider the 
most worthful things of life are a necessity 
in this or any other age. Their value is 
attested by any psychologist, and this 
value is not confined to believers in any one 
school of thought or “ism” of theology, 
nor conditioned on intellectual agreement 
among members of the group. But their 
value is dependent on seclusion from dis- 
traction, on quietness of place and of 
mind, and on a will to learn and to live 
the realities of what one holds to be true 
religion. 

* * 


FANNY RICHARDSON LUPTON 


Mrs. Henry B. Lupton, mother of Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, died 
recently at her home in Pittsburgh, Pa.,’at 
the age of eighty-six. 

Mrs. Lupton was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and after being educated at the Bos- 
ton, Mass., School of Oratory, became a 
teacher of elocution in what is now the 
Pennsylvania College for Women in Pitts- 
burgh. She had long been active in the 
work of the First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, taking part in the Women’s Al- 
liance and teaching in the church school. 

In addition to Mr. Lupton, Mrs. Lup- 
ton is survived by a daughter, Mrs. J. 
King Scott of Pittsburgh. 
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Western Conference Favors Decentralization 
° 


The Western Unitarian Conference held 
its eighty-fourth annual meeting this year 
at the First Unitarian Church, Topeka, 
Kans., the first time in the history of the 
conference that it has met so far west. 
The fact that the program began on Sat- 
urday and continued through Tuesday 
brought many laymen and young people 
for the weekend. One hundred and 
thirty-nine delegates were registered, rep- 
resenting thirty churches and many auxil- 
iary organizations. 

Denominational problems were given 
prominence in various discussions center- 
ing in the major recommendations of the 
Appraisal Commission. A group of min- 
isters, after a prolonged discussion, passed 
a resolution suggesting that the denomina- 
tion delay action on the Commission’s 
major proposals until a year hence. Two 
sessions of the conference considered the 
denominational situation, one addressed 
by Richard Lloyd Jones of Tulsa, Okla., 
and Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, the other by Dr. Charles R. 
Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, Dr. Walter S. 
Swisher, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. Joy. 

The Women’s Alliance representatives 
held two luncheon meetings under the 
leadership of Mrs. H. F. Kranstover of 
St. Paul, Minn., regional vice-president. 
Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, 
made an address at one luncheon, while at 
the other reports from many Alliance 
branches were considered. The Sunday 
luncheon of the Young People’s Religious 
Union under the direction of John W. 
Russell of Chicago, Mid-West field secre- 
tary of the Y. P. R. U., was well-attended 
by representatives from many groups in 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma. Matters of Y. P. R. U. policy 
were considered. The Laymen’s Luncheon 
found more than fifty laymen, and a few 
ministers, assembled under the leadership 
of William J. Burns, Laymen’s League 
counsellor for the Middle West. An ex- 
ceptionally stimulating address was de- 
livered by Edward J. Rooney, prominent 
Kansas attorney and Unitarian layman. 

The annual sermon on Sunday morning 
was delivered by Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly 
of Lincoln, Nebr., under the theme, 
“The Only Way,” and in consideration of 
the theme of the conference on ‘‘Balanced 
Religion.” Dr. Weatherly stressed the 
great need of keeping balance between in- 
dividualism and social planning. While 
urging his hearers to regard the individual 
as above society, he declared that ‘‘any 
religion that is concerned about individuals 
is concerned about what society does to 
individuals.” 

In his annual message the secretary of 
the conference, Rev. Lon Ray Call, re- 
ported visits to many of the sixty-seven 
churches of the conference, that covers an 


area from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 
He traveled nearly 40,000 miles. He re- 
ported various ways by which the Uni- 
tarian movement has been extended, de- 
nominational interests unified, relation- 
ships with other groups maintained and 
local churches and conferences assisted. 
He emphasized the significant contribution 
of the Unitarian movement in the past, 
and spoke of the adjustments we need to 
make to meet the demands of today. 

An outstanding event of the conference 
was the presentation by the Topeka 
Players, in honor of the delegates, of the 
play, “‘If This Be Treason,” written by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of: the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., in 
collaboration with Reginald Denny. Rev. 
Maynard Van Dyke, minister of the en- 
tertaining church, who has had professional 
stage experience, played the leading role. 

In an address on ‘“‘Religion and Social 
Action,’”’ Rev. E. Burdette Backus of 
Des Moines, Iowa, said in part: “Just to 
maintain a vigorous liberal church is social 
action of a potent order, as the influence of 
many of our churches in their communities 
testifies. Likewise the individual who 
derives his inspiration in one of our 
churches and goes out to serve as leader in 
various progressive causes is liberal re- 
ligion in social action, and we are still rich 
in such individuals. If in addition to these 
traditional methods we can develop a 
technique of group action better adapted 
to the requirements of today, let us do it. 

“The question of supreme moment 
which confronts our churches is the part 
they are to play in relation to the rising 
power of the laboring class, which many 
hold to be the chief determinant in the 
social situation of our generation. It is 
my conviction that we cannot consistently 
espouse the cause of one side or the other 
in this struggle. Our interest is a human 
interest, not a class interest. Our service 
in such a critical time may be likened to 
that of the Red Cross on the field of battle. 
We- can stand steadfast for intelligence 
and the humane spirit as the only solvents 
of the social problems.” 

In his discussion of ‘‘Religion and Per- 
sonal Adjustment” Rev. John Ogden Fisher 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., pointed out the 
alarming number of mental breakdowns 
and maladjustments that have followed in 
the wake of changing economic and social 
conditions, and challenged Unitarians to 
meet the need by each church maintaining 
as a part of its program: a clinic, an 
arrangement whereby the people may 
gather and discuss economic and social ills, 
diagnose those ills and work out a correc- 
tive plan or prescription; a home, an or- 
ganization which reproduces the best ele- 
ments of the home life of fifty years ago; 
a center of social, moral and spiritual 
guidance; a school, a means by which the 
people may receive instruction in living; 


a church, a program of worship which st 
the soul without insulting the intelligen 
In short, we must meet the needs of t 
individual, for it is only through the 
dividual that we can hope to reach humz 
ity as a whole.” 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale of Evanst 
Ill., also speaking on “Religion and P. 
sonal Adjustment,” said in part: “T 
key to the religious situation of our time 
in this thesis: ‘The economic life of 
people shapes the culture which in tv 
shapes the religion.’ Following 1 
American Revolution the commerc 
middle classes in America as well as 
Europe rose to political power. T 
dominant motive of dominant men a 
women (whose example is invariably a 
universally imitated) became the : 
quisition of property. Property becomi 
the sign and symbol of the superior pers« 
made him property-minded. His religi 
had to flatter his vanity, soothe him, 
‘high brow,’ elegant, and nothing in s 
mon or service was permitted to distu 
his serenity with hints of worlds of « 
perience not readily accessible to th 
with property. Today this class is bei 
liquidated by the very system it creat 
The new dominant individual is the tex 
nical-professional, whose income retu 
depends upon his capital investment 
personality and brains. He is the life 
the economic system, whereas the own 
would scarcely be missed should they ¢ 
appear. His religion must stimulate - 
mind, energize, expand his personalit, 

Among the resolutions the one of m 
significance was probably the one on « 
centralization submitted by Dr. Sny« 
and unanimously adopted. It read: 

Whereas, The Appraisal Commissi 
in its report makes certain recommen 
tions looking towards the decentralizati 
of our denominational machinery, one 
which is the use of and cooperation w 
the Western Unitarian Conference as 
ready-made opportunity for the first st 
towards such geographical redistributi 
of our administrative offices, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the trust 


_of the Western Unitarian Conference 


requested to offer to the American U 
tarian Association the facilities of the off 
and of the administration of the West« 
Unitarian Conference for such cooperati 
effort, and that they be empowered to « 
ter into an agreeable undertaking with t 
American Unitarian Association to tl 
end, provided that nothing in such und 
taking or agreement shall change or lit 
in any wise the historic independence a 
autonomy of the Western Unitarian Cc 

ference. a 
The officers elected included Delta 
Jarrett of Chicago, Ill., as president a 
Emmet L. Richardson of Milwauk 
Wisc., as treasurer. Dr. Sydney B. Sn 
of Chicago, Charles H. Luecking of | 
Louis, and Dr. Charles P. Connolly 
Rockford, Ill.,.were named directors. 
aa Y 
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Departmental Meetings of the Alliance 


However impressive the annual meet- 
- of the General Alliance, reported in 
Register of June 4, when all the dele- 
s gathered en masse, the numerous 
aaller meetings, extending from Monday 
Friday, May 18-22, at which the same 
legates were constantly regrouped on 
e basis of special interests, revealed even 
ore impressively the comprehensive 
nge of activities, the organizational ef- 
jiency, and the enthusiasm with which 
nitarian woman are facing the new age. 
The world-wide fellowship of religious 
yerals had the attention of the Committee 
1 International Work, of which Mrs. 
harles E. St. John is chairman. At the 
uesday meeting Mrs. St. John spoke of 
r recent visit to England and France. 
wo overseas students at Harvard, H. J. 
eering of Holland and G. J. Grieve of 
ngland, revealed in their addresses a 
yminant interest in international peace. 
iss M. R. Carter of the British Women's 
sague and Rev. Ralph Philipson of 
ngland brought words of greeting. At the 
und-table conference on Friday it was 
lt important to have regular reports on 
ecifie countries at local Alliance meet- 
gs and to have stories for the church 
hool which would bring out the world- 
ide scope of liberal thought. 
Mrs. George B. Dewson, chairman of 
ie Post Office Mission, presided at 
hursday’s meeting of this committee. 
he speaker, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lynchburg, Va., who joined the Uni- 
rian fellowship through the Mission, was 
troduced as “‘exhibit A.’’ In his thought- 
ll address he emphasized religion as a 
ay of life as well as a matter of intellec- 
ial persuasion. The right view of the 
wurch is that which looks upon it as a 
iannel for spreading true religion. Deal- 
ig with practical matters, he affirmed 
1at a member of the Mission should sit 
pon the Publications Committee of the 
merican Unitarian Association. Out of 
riday’s round-table conference came the 
iggestion that the radio be used. 
Operating upon an undenominational 
asis and coming as a friendly visitor to 
ring cheer, educational assistance and 
eneral reading facilities, is the Cheerful 
etter Exchange whose chairman, Mrs. 
larry A. Stevens, presided at its annual 
eeting on Thursday and at a round- 
able conference on Friday. Reports 
ere heard from its three major activities. 
Irs. Laura M. Hurst, chairman of 
orrespondents and Appeals, said that 
ttle money was spent except for stamps, 
d referred to helping and sharing with 
2 less fortunate as one meaning of re- 
gion. Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby, chairman 
Home Study, reported that this work 
uded help for isolated school teachers 
d for mothers to supplement their 
idren’s school work. Subjects as widely 
werse as music, Greek, and journalism 
taught. The eighth annual report 


of Mrs. Henry R. Bowser, chairman of 
Libraries, showed that 6,287 books had 
been circulated during the year—an in- 
crease of 200 over the previous year. The 
urgent need for a church library at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., was.‘mentioned. 

The committee on College Centers co- 
operated in holding a dinner conference on 
Monday, at which Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, presided. Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke of religion 
as 4 spiritual bulwark, and stressed the re- 
sponsibility of the churches to provide this 
for college students, Rev. W. Ellis Davies 
of Orono, Maine, spoke of the need of a 
sincere, rather than the so-called popular, 
approach to religions, and Mrs. Waitstill 
H. Sharp of Wellesley, Mass., spoke of 
the work at Meadville, Pa. More than 
twenty ministers of churches at college 
centers were introduced by Rev. William 
H. Gysan, Unitarian director of student 
work. On Friday morning, Miss Sara 
Comins presided at a round-table con- 
ference when among the points stressed 
was the importance of having an attractive 
person representing the church to call upon 
new students soon after their enrollment. 

Wednesday’s dinner conference of the 
Evening Alliance, to which four branches 
had been added during the year, was a 
pleasant and notable occasion. About 
thirty states were represented. Two paro- 
dies were applauded: “The Evening Al- 
liance in the life of the church is the hope 
of the world,” and ‘‘Take my wife and let 
her be consecrated, Lord, to thee.”’ This 
latter came from Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
whom Miss Ruth M. Twiss introduced as 
the chief speaker. Defining the task of 
the Unitarian church as ‘making religion 
contemporaneous,” Mr. Lupton showed 
how the Evening Alliance could help by 
creative thinking in this reflective age, by 
facing social evils in the light of man’s 
potentialities for development, and by sup- 
porting the morning service and making 
the church truly democratic. 

At the round-table conference on Fel- 
lowship on Friday morning Miss Bertha 
Langmaid presided, and the delegates 
discussed methods by which Unitarian 
women, at present numbering 600, to 
whom the services of a liberal church are 
not available, are best contacted. 

Mrs. Leslie Plimpton presided at the an- 
nual meeting of. Friendly Links. Miss 
Mary F. Gill, who was the chairman in 
1920 when Miss Grace Mitchell of England 
first promoted this committee, and who 
has just returned from a visit to the West 
Coast where she had looked up a number 
of “links’’ of long standing, brought their 
greetings. On the present list are 1,800 
names and, in addition to promoting 


friendship, they sometimes yield ideas 


valuable to the whole Alliance branch. 
“The Alliance to subsist must be dis- 
tinctive,”’ declared Mrs. Arthur G. Rob- 


bins, chairman of Social Service, and urged 
the need today ‘‘to show faith by works.” 
The delegates who attended this meeting 
presented reports of social service in vari- 
ous states and more than one stated that 
it was the Unitarians who were foremost 
in local efforts to promote human welfare. 

Under Mrs. Hope T. Spencer’s chair- 
manship, the Religious Education Com- 
mittee discussed the relation between the 
local Alliance and the church school, the 
church, and the individual, in relation to 
the church school. Miss Frances Wood of 
Detroit, Mich., specified various possi- 
bilities of cooperation. The Alliance might 
assist in the payment of teachers, in sup- 
porting a lending library for the teachers 
and a class for training them, in sending 
a teacher to the training institute, and in 
seeing that the school is properly equipped. 
In relation to the church, Mrs. L. Francis 
Kenney of Belmont, Mass., recommended 
the general adoption of a cradle roll. 
She thought, too, that a children’s corner, 
appropriately furnished, would fill a need 
in many churches. She also recommended, 
as a means of increasing church attend- 
ance, an Alliance Sunday upon which the 
morning service would be entirely con- 
ducted by the members. In relation to 
the individual, Mrs. Forrester Macdonald 
of Hyde Park, Mass., declared that the 
religious education of the individual was, 
after all, the essential thing, and the Al- 
liance program should stimulate in each 
member “‘some definite, measurable growth 
in warmth of feeling, wiser reasoning, and 
deeper faith.” At the round-table con- 
ference of the same committee, among im- 
portant suggestions was that the worship 
services be improved, possibly by circulat- 
ing new material each month, and that the 
local religious-education committee should 
be responsible for conducting at least one 
program during the year. 

Delegates attending the meeting on 
Program, of which Mrs. Samuel Johnson 
was chairman, agreed that the program 
for any one meeting of the local branch 
should not be overcrowded. Further 
practical suggestions were: to have a 
minister’s round-table once a year to re- 
view objectives, to invite the visit of a 
director twice a year, and to have an annual 
program attractive inits unity and interest- 
ing in its diversity. 

The Alliance Anniversary Week came 
to a close at noon on Friday, after Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance, had met in conference with all 
Alliance presidents. Warning her au- 
dience against the danger of getting mem- 
bers merely to pad membership, Mrs. 
Rees declared: ‘‘We want the steady 
growth that comes from interest and co- 
operative work.” ‘‘Give interested people 
some really constructive and important 
work,” she counseled. ‘It seems to me 
that is the key-note of Alliance work at 
the present time—to give it importance 
that it may have recognition.” 

Rowlantl Gray-Smith. 
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Military Drill Condemned by Young People 


Anniversary Week activities for the 
Young People’s Religious Union this year 
consisted of the vesper service in the First 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 
May 19, followed by an open board meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street. The annual 
meeting and banquet was held in the Hope- 
dale Unitarian Parish, Hopedale, Mass., 
Friday, May 22, with over 120 delegates 
and members present. Babson Park in 
Wellesley, Mass., was the scene of the 
picnic of the Greater Boston Federation 
held Saturday afternoon, May 23. The 
picnickers adjourned to the parish house 
in Needham, Mass., for an evening of 
dancing. 

Miss Dorothy Trumbull of Providence, 
R. I., read the prayer for the Tuesday 
vesper service, Ernest A. Brown, Jr., a 
student at the Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, read from the scriptures. LHarl 
Green, leader of student conferences at the 
Shoals in 1935, addressed the young people 
on the subject, ‘Can We Have Unity?” 
Mr. Green maintained that since we have 
biological internationalism and economic 
nationalism, we must develop political 
unity between the nations. He praised the 
League of Nations for its successes, consid- 
ering the difficulties under which it has 
functioned, and built a logical, optimistic 
case for international cooperation, laying 
particular stress on the lowering of tariffs. 

At the open board meeting on Tuesday 
evening the Y. P. R. U. endorsed the pro- 
posal of the executive committee to proceed 
for next year with a new plan for conduct- 
ing field work. The plan is based on the 
findings of a committee formed three 
months ago to consider a report of the 
present field secretary, John W. Russell, 
and to present certain recommendations 
to the board of directors. As a result of 
this action the use of a full-time secretary 
of the organization will be abandoned 
and traveling expenses of regional co- 
ordinators will be paid. These coordina- 
tors will largely be the national officers of 
the Union. 

John W. Brigham, president of the Y. P. 
R. U., in his report to the annual meeting, 
reviewed the accomplishments of the year. 
He laid special emphasis on the increase 
in unity between the different sections of 
the country, and told of the concerted ef- 
fort which has been made to overcome the 
‘‘simme”’ tendency or feeling of self-suf- 
ficiency on the part of strong individual 
units, which refuse to help in the compre- 
' hensive national program of liberal Uni- 
tarian youth because of preoccupation 
with local activities. “The Y. P. R. U. 
in America is stronger today in a living 
sense than it was a year ago, if response and 
interest is a true criterion,” said Mr. Brig- 
ham. 

Included in the resolutions passed at the 
meeting were: 

Resolved: That the Y. P. R. U. take 


cognizance of the rapidly growing interest 
in consumers’ cooperatives, as expressed by 
spring conferenes in Ohio and Maryland, 
by instructing the board of directors to 
appoint a committee to study and if de- 
sirable, to recommend action on this ques- 
tion. : 

Resolved: That the Y. P. R. U. work with 
the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
gaining exemption from compulsory mili- 
tary training for individuals who, because 
of ethical or religious motivations, cannot 
participate in military drill; and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the proper of- 
ficials of the War Department and the 
committees on military affairs of both 
houses of Congress. 

Resolved: That the Y. P. R. U. encourage 
and aid the Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility in pressing issues of freedom 
and justice to the forefront. 

Officers and directors elected include: 
Mr. Brigham, president; Miss Pauline E. 
Wood, Woburn, Mass., secretary; Roland 
B. Greeley, Boston, Mass., treasurer; 
Harold K. Shelley, Dorchester, Mass., as- 
sistant treasurer; John Corbus, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Miss Ethel Dowd, Ottawa, 
Ont., John Elberfeld, East Boston, Mass., 
Eugene A. Luening, Louisville, Ky., Miss 
Edith Murphy, Davenport, Iowa, Miss 
Josephine Ross, Washington, D. C., Peter 
Samson, Berkeley, Calif., Robert Storer, 
Chicago, Ill., John Thorpe, Needham, and 
Albert N. Webster, New York, N. Y., vice- 
presidents; and Richard Case,Philadelphia, 
Miss Helen Barnard, Nashua, N. H., Er- 
nest A. Brown, Jr.; Bedford, Mass., Miss 
Eleanor Wadsworth, Norwell, Mass., 
George Taylor, Berkeley, Marvin Walters, 
Chicago, Edward Oakman, Braintree, 
Mass., Grant F. Haskelle, Beverly, Mass., 
Gerard Boetje, Dedham, Mass., Jean Levy, 
Germantown, Pa., Edward Redman, Ban- 
gor, Me., Arthur Caldecott, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Frank Geary, Franklin, N. H., 
and Glen Stover, Hopedale, Mass., direc- 
tors. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Salem, Mass.—The 100th anniversary 
of the dedication of the sixth meetinghouse 
of the First Church was informally ob- 
served at a meeting in the parish house, 
Friday evening, May 22. — 


San Diego, Calif.—The annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church was held 
on the evening of May 19. The following 
officers were elected: president, John H. 
Hammond; vice-president, George A. 
Garrett; secretary, Miss Edith B. Wilson, 
financial secretary, Miss Elsie Hahn; 
treasurer, John T. Cowles. The new 
trustees elected to serve for three years 
were: Mrs. Kate H. Dewing, Grant Web- 
ster and E. Q. Bracket. Over $1,500 was 
raised by the Women’s Alliance this year. 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Westc 
Mass., sailed on the Drottningholm fre 
New York, N. Y., to Gottenburg, Swede 
June 10. There he will be joined by M 
Hanson, who has been in England for 
month, and they will visit Sweden, De 
mark, and England, returning to tl 
country at the end of August. | 


An informal dinner in observance of t 
birthday anniversary of Rey. Leon | 
Birkhead of Kansas City, Mo., was giv 
by his friends and coworkers June 8. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, Managi 
Editor of The Register, attended the Ame 
can Newspaper Guild Convention in Ne 
York last week. 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of Montcla 
N. J., broadcasted May 27 over rac 
station WHOM under the auspices of t 
New Jersey League of Nations Associatic 


Rey. William W. Peck of Groton, Mas 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to t 
graduating class of Lawrence Academ 
Sunday afternoon, May 31. Prayer w 
offered by Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fit« 
burg, Mass. 


* * 


ARLINGTON STREET SERVICES 


Services will be held each Sunday dt 
ing the summer in the Arlington Stre 
Church, Boston, Mass. The list 
preachers and the dates on which th 
will conduct the services follows: 

June 14, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minist 
emeritus of the church; June 21, Dr. E 
gene R. Shippen of Winter Park, Fl 
June 28 and July 5, Rev. Dana Mc 
Greeley, the minister; July 12, Dr. W. W: 
demar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y.; Ju 
19, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, minister of t 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New Yor 
N. Y.; July 26, Dr. Owen W. Eames 
Springfield, Mass.; August 2, Rev. Osc 
Maurer, minister of the First Congreg 
tional Church, New Haven, Conn.; A 
gust 9, Rev. Walton E. Cole of Tolec 
Ohio; August 16, Rev. Robert H. Schacl 
Jr., minister of the First Congregatior 
Church (Unitarian), Providence, R. 


‘ August 28 and 30, Rev. Du Bois Le Fey: 


minister of the Second Church, Bostc 

September 6, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, pre 

dent of the Meadville Theological Scho 

and September 13, Rev. Alfred Hall 

Sheffield, England, president of the Int 

national Association of Religious Libera 
* * 


METROPOLITAN SPRING MEETIN 


The spring meeting of the Metropolit 
Conference of Free Churches will be he 
at the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. | 
Saturday, June 13. 

Rev. Ethelred Brown of Harlem, N. ° 
will conduct the opening devotional si 
vice and among the speakers of the aft 
noon session will be Rev. George Howai 
minister of the Hackensack, N. J., Unit 
rian Church, who will give a summary 
the meetings of the American Unitari 


, ‘ 
- 
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ssociation recently held in Boston, Mass., 
nd Rev. John Paul Jones, minister of the 
Jnion Church of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, 
y. Y., who will speak on “Religion and the 
truggle for Social Justice.” 

Rev. Howard Brooks, minister of the 
Jnitarian Church of Staten Island, N. Y., 
vill open the evening session. Rev. 
lilary G. Richardson, minister of the First 
Jnitarian Congregational Church, Yonk- 
rs, N. Y., will speak on ‘“‘The Spiritual 
Jife in Action.” 

* * 


FAIR HARVARD 


On the ground that it might offend 
darvard conservatives who would then 
efuse to contribute to the Harvard Ter- 
entenary fund, The Harvard Alumni 
sulletin recently declined to print an im- 
ressive account by Roger N. Baldwin and 
Jorliss Lamont of the achievement in 
adical movements of Harvard graduates. 
The article appears in this week‘s Nation. 

“Anyone who is acquainted with Amer- 
can University graduates in the liberal 
ind radical movements must remark the 
igh proportion of Harvard men,” the 
yriter asserts. ‘‘Dissent of all sorts claim 
hem, from liberalism in politics to re- 
igious radicalism, pacifism and—on the 
xtreme left—Communism, Socialism and 
inarchism. This is not a modern phe- 
10omenon. It has stamped the University’s 
rraduates through its history in every 
reat political or economic crisis, and in 
svery movement to challenge the claims 
of established institutions.” 

In the article reference is made to the 
radical activities of prominent Harvard 
zraduates including Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Felix Frankfurter, 
Lloyd K. Garrison, Ernest H. Gruening, 
Laurence H. Duggan, A. L. Wirin, L. R. 
Brown, Charles E. Wyzanksi, Jr., Thomas 
Hopkinson Eliot, Ernest Angell, Quincy 
Howe, Eliot D. Pratt, Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, Charles Angoff, James Water- 
man Wise, Joseph F. Barnes and others. 

* 8 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Allen is president of the Boston 
branch of the American Newspaper 
Guild. He is associated with The 

_ Boston Herald. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
playwriting in Yale University. He was 

_ a member of the Unitarian Commission 

_ of Appraisal. 

James G. McDonald is on the editorial 

staff of The New York Times. Until 

recently he was League of Nations High 

Commissioner for Refugees Coming 

from Germany. 

slie T. Pennington is minister of the 

' First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

ohn Carroll Perkins is minister emeritus 

_ of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

arl Storm is minister of the First Uni- 

tarian Church, Edmonton, Alta., Can- 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


OUR FORUM 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Referring to the report of the South 
Middlesex Conference at Medford, Mass., 
published in The Register of May 21, my 
remarks there contained no criticism, and 
I feel no criticism of the members of the 
American Unitarian Association Finance 
Committee. I expressed entire sympathy 
with their position, and made a definite 
suggestion that their work should be 
carried on as a trusteeship entirely free 
from other activities and organizations 
of the A. U. A. My point was to divorce 
the management of trust funds from the 
administration of religious affairs. We 
all know how admirably our funds have 
been eared for, and on how high an ethical 
basis, and, in correcting an impression 
that has gone abroad, let me pay tribute 
to the excellent work of our finance com- 
mittees. 

William Roger Greeley. 


* * 
PLEASE, MR. McCULLOCK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In his letter in the May 21st issue of 
The Christian Register regarding ‘‘social 
action” E. C. McCullock of Staten Island 
condemns The Christian Register for its 
consideration of social problems. He like- 
wise criticizes the younger ministers for 
the same thing, and suggests that both 
The Register and the younger ministers deal 
with religion. 

I suggest that Mr. McCullock be more 
definite and define religion for these novices 
whom he would instruct, for in his letter he 
is a bit vague regarding the religious values 
which he would have them follow. He be- 
moans the ministerial ignorance of ‘‘mag- 
nificent Hebrew and beautiful Greek,” 
and the lack of ministerial enthusiasm for 
‘studying the Bible in the original.’’ Does 
he perhaps mean that facility in these 
scholastic attainments constitutes  re- 
ligion? Or does he wish to imply that the 
abolition of the Department of Social Re- 
lations should be the object of the younger 
ministers’ religious zeal? This latter would 
seem to be the logical conclusion of his 
praise for the eight ministers who have 
gone on record as wishing the abolishment 
of that department. 

Although there really isn’t much use to 
match texts with Mr. McCullock, I do 
wish to point out that among the passages 
of “‘magnificent Hebrew” which Mr. Mc- 
Cullock might properly urge the younger 
ministers to read is that of the prophet 
Amos, who gives voice to the spirit of the 
divine in these words: ‘“‘Hear this, O ye that 
swallow up the needy, and make the poor 
of the land to fail, .... ye that make 
the measure small, and the shekel great, 
that falsify the balances by deceit, that buy 


the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of sandals; Hear ye the word of the Lord: 
I hate, I despise your feast days, and I de- 
light not in your solemn assemblies. . 
But let justice roll down as waters, and 
righteousness as an over-flowing stream. 
Hate the evil, and love the good, and es- 
tablish justice in the gate: Then shall the 
Lord God of hosts be gracious unto you 
and hear you.” 

This eloquent thunder for social justice 
has a religious appeal for many of the 
younger ministers (and many of the older 
ones, too), but I dare say Mr. McCullock 
would rule out its consideration on the 
ground that mention of the poor and of 
measures, balances, silver and sandals 
constitutes sociology and economics, and 
therefore is taboo. 

Come then, Mr. McCullock, and while 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson is informing you of 
his program of “social action’ will you 
define religion? 


Dayton T. Yoder. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. , 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Pleasantrées 


Women screamed with laughter at a 
recent fashion show when taney saw the 
short skirts they wore some eight or ten 
years ago. What will they do, we wonder, 
when they are shown, some eight or ten 
years hence, the hats they are wearing to- 
day? If they don’t die with laughter it 
won’t be the fault of the hats.—- Unity. 

* ok 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-ONE 
OUT OF 62 APPLICANTS 
ARE SUCCESSFUL 
Raleigh (N.C.) paper. 
* * 


Mistress (to new maid): ‘Now, Norah, 
when you wait on the guests at dinner, 
please don’t spill anything.” 

Nora: “No, ma’am, I won’t say a word.” 
—Exchange. 

ok * 

Tne reason bank borrowings are de- 
creasing is because it’s getting harder 
every day for a would-be borrower to 
prove he doesn’t need the money.—St. 
Louis Star-Times. 

* * 

Another group has come out with the 
demand that the ‘‘profit system” be ended. 
This is interesting to those of us who 
didn’t know it had begun.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

* * 

“Shirts that laugh at the laundry” are 
advertised by a certain firm. One of ours, 
bought elsewhere, has such a keen sense of 
humor that it arrived home the other day 
with its sides split—Haxchange. 

_ ae 


Tramp: ‘Lady, I’m almost famished.”’ 
Housewife: ‘‘Here’s a cent. But how 
did you fall so low?” 
Tramp: “I had your fault. I was too 
extravagant.”—Wall Street Journal. 
* * 


Maid: ‘“‘Madam, master is lying un- 
conscious in the hall with a piece of paper 
in his hand and a large box by his side.”’ 

Mrs. Green (joyously): “Oh, my new 
hat has arrived!’’—Vancouver Province. 

= * * 

“Mamma, what becomes of an auto- 
mobile when it gets too old to run any 
more?” 

“Why, somebody sells it to your pa, 
dearie, for a used car as good as new.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

An actress was traveling from Liver- 
pool to London. Her luggage was bulky, 
and the surly porter to whom she en- 
trusted it at the Liverpool station told her 
she, would have to pay excess on it. ‘“Un- 
less,” he added, as an after-thought, 
‘‘you’re a theatrical.” 

“Well, I am a theatrical,” explained 
the actress. 

“Then why didn’t you say so at first?” 
demanded the porter. ‘I can’t go round 
asking passengers if they’re theatrical. 
I don’t want to insult ’em.”—Tit-Bits. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


From a 


MID-WESTERN CHURCH 


“We are sincerely appreciative 
of the assistance that the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has 
given us and some day we will 
repay in kind.’”’ 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


V¥Phe Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry o: 
today. Association with the Uni. 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa. 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


If you have not yet, in 
accordance with Rule 4, 
sent in the annual report 
of your chapter --- 


Please forward it as soon as possible 


{ to the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. I 


Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


AGENTS PLEASE NOTE 


In view of the increased interest resulting 


from the appointment of a man of Norman 


Hapgood’s journalistic distinction to the editor- 


ship, we are glad to announce to all our agents 


that our special offer now remains open 


to the end of June 


